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that will enable the reader to " check up " for himself the health- 
status of his community. Despite the detailed subdivision (five 
parts and forty-one chapters), the material is not always syste- 
matically presented, and in a few instances the discussion is 
somewhat confusing. These defects, however, do not greatly 
impair the usefulness of the volume. 

„ 11 tt • -j. Guy Montrose Whipple. 

Cornell University. 

American Charities. By Amos G. Warner, late Professor of 
Economics and Social Science in the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Revised by Mary Roberts Coolidge, formerly 
Associate Professor of Sociology in the Leland Stanford Junior 
University. With a Biographical Preface by George E. 
Howard, Head Professor of Political Science and Sociology 
in the University of Nebraska. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell and Company, 1908. Pp. xxii, 510. $2.00 net.) 

Warner's American Charities has been for fifteen years and is 
still the best and most widely used text in our colleges for students 
of applied sociology. Its author brought to his task a rich and 
varied experience in dealing with the poor and maladjusted indi- 
viduals of the community, both as a public official and as a leader 
of privately organized efforts; a scientific mind, stimulated and 
trained by the best university teaching available in this country 
during his student days; and finally a grasp of social principles and 
tendencies, coupled with a clearness of expression, that gave to 
the results of his studies of phenomena undergoing rapid change a 
surprisingly permanent value. The biographical preface to this 
new edition from the pen of one of his students and later his col- 
league will reveal to a new generation of students the stimulating- 
personality of an exceptional teacher. 

The book itself is well proportioned, devoting four-fifths of its 
space in approximately equal proportions to two sections: the 
first dealing with the historical and theoretical basis of social work, 
in which the growth of scientific method and the relations of the 
social sciences generally to philanthropy, the causes of poverty, 
the symptomatic and the social causes of degeneration, and the 
statistical studies of the conditions of poverty are discussed; the 
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second, dealing with the dependent classes, in which are sum- 
marized the characteristics and methods of dealing with the alms- 
house population, the publicly assisted poor not in institutions, the 
unemployed, dependent children, the destitute sick, the insane, 
feeble-minded, epileptic, and inebriate. 

The remaining fifth of the book is likewise divided into two 
approximately equal parts, the first dealing with administration 
and financiering, the second with supervision, organization, and 
betterment of charities. 

A good working bibliography (26 pages) for the general student 
gives a list of books and articles classified by subject and author. 
The arrangement in the new edition which omits the special chap- 
ter bibliographies given at the beginning of each chapter in the 
old edition and indicating the material upon which the discussion of 
the subject matter of the chapter was based, is to be regretted. 
The former arrangement required little space and was useful in 
class room work in assigning special and additional work to students 
or enabling the general reader to find easily the sources for an ample 
discussion of any topic in which he was especially interested. 

Professor Warner was eminently practical in his treatment of 
each topic considered, and had a happy faculty of sounding the 
dominant note of progressive thought and practice even when 
treating of such debatable topics as heredity and social progress, 
the care of dependent children, public subsidies to private charities, 
the elimination of the unfit, and the duty of society to the imbecile 
and idiot. On all these subjects it would be difficult to add any- 
thing of value to Dr. Warner's dicta of fifteen years ago, so well 
did he anticipate the results of much subsequent research and 
investigation. In fact few changes in the statement of principles 
have been made in the new edition. 

Mrs. Coolidge has done her work well. She also was formerly 
both pupil and colleague to Dr. Warner. The rearrangement of 
the text in many places and the new material added which is 
much less by actual comparison of both editions than has been 
generally supposed, has been done very sympathetically and with 
an unconscious imitation of Dr. Warner's method and style. 
Indeed, one of the criticisms most frequently made by those who 
knew both book and author intimately is that in the new edition 
it is impossible to tell any longer what is Warner and what is the 
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work of the editor. This is not essential for the new generation of 
students and until another genius like Warner comes along who 
will give us another text-book of the newer literature of philan- 
thropy, which undoubtedly would be welcomed by an mcreasing 
number of students of these subjects, we should thank Mrs. Coolidge 
for having made Warner a more useful and up to date text-book 
and for prolonging its life in the class rooms of our American 
colleges. 

Samuel McCune Lindsay. 
Columbia University 
New York City 

The Standard of Living among Workingmen's Families in New York 
City. By Robert Coit Chapin. Russell Sage Foundation 
Publication. (New York: Charities Publication Committee, 
3909. Pp. xv, 372. $2.) 

This volume was prepared by Professor Chapin as secretary of a 
committee of the New York State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, appointed in 1906 to ascertain a normal standard of liv- 
ing in New York City. The material, which was collected by 
means of an elaborate schedule, deals only with self-maintaining 
families of an average size of five persons — two adults and three 
children. Although the material was gathered in somewhat hap- 
hazard fashion by a miscellaneous group of paid and unpaid agents, 
the committee carefully sifted the 642 schedules returned to it, 
accepting for final tabulation only 391. 

By nationality, 117 of the families were American, 78 Russian, 
69 Italian, and the remainder a varied group of European races. 
The occupations, classified according to census standards, were as 
follows: Professional service, 6; domestic and personal service, 
96; trade, 47; transportation, 53; manufactures and mechanical 
trades, 189; total, 391. 

The incomes ranged between $400 and $2300. The text, how- 
ever, discusses mainly the 318 incomes between $600 and $1100. 

Expenditures are classified under the heads of rent, carfare, 
fuel and light, food, clothing, health, insurance, and sundry minor 
items. The author's general conclusion as to expenditures is that 
"housing demands a decreasing proportion of income as income 



